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Employee Training 


By James H. Greene, Secretary 
Retail Merchants Association of Pittsburgh 


Objectives of Training 


NY consideration of an organized effort such as is involved in a training 

program should start with a discussion of objectives. This is necessary 

in order to give proper orientation to the learners, the trainers and the general 

management. Six objectives may be used to summarize the thinking which 
management and training leaders have devoted to the subject. 

1. The first objective is the reduction of the expenses of breaking in 
new employees. In a business institution where dollars and cents have to 
be considered, the first factor that should concern a training man is the ob- 
jective of reducing expenses by cutting down the learning period, instead 
of turning people loose and letting them find out what they can without 
direction. 

2. The second objective is to cultivate proper attitudes and techniques. 
After all, operations and techniques and attitudes are matters of habit, and 
if we can avoid the acquiring of improper attitudes and improper habits of 
work we have improved our personnel. 





Mr. Greene was formerly Personnel Director, Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Store, Pittsburgh; Director, Retail Research Bureau, University 
of Pittsburgh; and Manager, Industrial Relations Department, Stude- 
baker Corporation of America. He is the author of Organized Training 
in Business, published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1928. 

This paper was given before the class in Elements of Personnel 
Administration of the United States Department of Agriculture, Grad- 
uate School. 
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3. The third, is to build morale and increase efficiency through increas- 
ing interest. Periodically, of course, we hear, usually from rather radical 
sources, about speed-up practices in business, where the sole interest of the 
management is in trying to get out, regardless of fatigue, the utmost in the 
way of production. Experience shows that persons can be driven, but one 
cannot get the greatest efficiency out of them unless there is present the ele- 
ment of interest. Information and acquisition of facts through training is an 
avenue for arousing interest. 

4. Fourth, to single out new employees with potential ability who might 
otherwise be overlooked. The matter of labor turnover is something that 
personnel people in business have always been concerned about but perhaps 
less so during the period of depression. The idea of going to the expense 
of employing people, and then letting them follow their own devices has 
been found to be expensive. 

5. Fifth, to set up a check against errors, complaints and reduced pro- 
duction. Training can be regarded as a device for noting where the points 
of trouble are. 

6. Sixth, and last, is to single out and prepare properly candidates for 
promotion. That should be one of the most important of the objectives of 
training. 

Looking at this matter in a very informal way, those who know little 
or nothing about training might properly be expected to ask six questions. 

First—Who is to be trained? 

Second—Who is to do the training ? 

Third—What is to be the subject matter? 

Fourth—How is the training to be conducted? 

Fifth—What means will be employed to insure reasonably the success 
of the training? In other words, are we just going to shoot in 
the dark or are we going to set up certain criteria whereby we 
can insure ourselves reasonably, taking into account always that 
we are dealing with human beings, that the project is going to 
be successful ? 

Sixth—How can the results be measured ? 


Lessons From the Field of Education 


Training is tied up with the more academic thing we call education, and 
yet it is quite separate and distinct. We can learn certain things from the 
field of formal education, and a number of statements can be made which 
will have some interest and bearing on the field of training. 

It is necessary for purposes of discussion to make a very clear-cut, al- 
though perhaps somewhat arbitrary, distinction between formal education 
and training. Training, as contrasted with education has to do with directed 
learning processes, dealing with the operations or procedures, manual or 
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mental, of a specific job. You may ask the question quite properly, why 
should such a distinction be made. If training is to justify itself from the 
viewpoint of the general philosophy of management, it must contribute some- 
thing to the efficiency of the job, either in the improvement of production, in 
the improvement of services, or the reduction of expenses. It has to be 
specific. There can be no casting of bread upon the waters hoping it will 
come back. 

In school, in college, one learns certain facts in the general hope and 
in the general expectation that they will go to contribute to peace of mind, 
enjoyment of life, or perhaps to the earning of a livelihood. But, except in 
the case of the professions, such education cannot and should not be specific 
in all cases. 

But training is different. It must make a specific contribution to per- 
sonal efficiency. Studies in the field of applied psychology show us very 
clearly that where there is a long interval between the acquisition of informa- 
tion and the application of that information, a great deal is forgotten. 
Courses in psychology deal with these forgetting curves. That has a real 
practical application even in formal education itself. 

In the evening schools that have been set up, it has been found that 
students make great strides not alone in the academic side of their courses, 
but they make improvements in their jobs. The men and women who are 
working in accounting work during the day time and then taking accounting 
at night get a great deal out of those courses, develop a great deal of 
interest, because the work and the education are connected. That has 
tremendous significance to those interested in the field of training. 

John Dewey, a number of years ago, pointed out that all creative think- 
ing arises from the realization of a problem and the solution of that prob- 
lem. In other words, we don’t begin to think until there is something that 
perplexes us, and we begin to grope for a solution to that problem. And 
that problem has to be a real one. Creative thinking therefore is of import- 
ance in business. 

There has been a theory until recently that when one got to be thirty 
nothing further could be learned. If you did not learn before that period 
was up, you were just out of luck. 

Thorndike conducted some very interesting experiments, in which he 
took people fifty years of age and older, and found that the element of in- 
centive was a very important one. He found he could hire such people to 
learn Esperanto, and if they were paid for it, they could do it. From a 
training viewpoint, that points out very definitely that where there is an 
incentive to acquire information, to acquire an attitude, to acquire a technique, 
within certain limits the matter of the age of the person is not so important. 
This series of experiments should be of value in the re-training of individuals 


displaced for economic reasons. 
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From these somewhat scattered statements taken from the field of educa- 
tion, it should be possible to formulate a brief philosophy of training, 

First—The subject matter for a training program should be derived from 
the problems and difficulties actually encountered in a normal business situa- 
tion. 


Second—Training should be carried on so far as is possible under the 
actual conditions of the job. 


Steps in Organizing and Administering a Training Program 


For purposes of discussion, the sequence of thinking and action neces- 
sary to the proper formulation and motivation of a training program can be 
separated into a series of steps. This series of steps, arbitrary to be sure, 
presents a logical approach to the general problem and will necessarily have 
to be varied to meet the needs of specific situations. 

Step One—Deciding Where To Start: Few successful training pro- 
grams in large business enterprises are launched in their entirety. Some place 
must be selected in which to make a start. The success or failure of the 
whole training movement in the company will stand or fall as a result of the 
initial effort ; therefore the selection of the starting place is important. 

There are several criteria which will be of assistance in making this de- 
cision. Most companies have in their employment offices as a result of a 
job survey, a classification of personnel by which jobs are or can easily be 
arranged in their order of rank or importance. By this means, the lowest 
jobs are singled out. If there is a successful “promotion from within” plan 
in operation, and a fairly satisfactory turn-over in these junior jobs, the pro- 
motion plan will constantly inject well-trained people into the upper strata. 
Theoretically, the well-trained office boy eventually becomes the president. 

Most enterprises, business or governmental, which are successful have 
found it necessary to collect and tabulate the “fall-downs” in the organiza- 
tion. A recapitulation by departments of errors, spoiled work and customer 
complaints reveals the “sore spots” in the business. It becomes the especial 
province of the management to eliminate these conditions and any help they 
can obtain in doing this, is welcome. A new training director should make 
it his business to gain access to such records as they not only indicate the 
places where training may be needed but they also provide means for meas- 
uring the improvement due in part to training. 

Further research may be necessary after the “fall-down” data is obtained 
to determine in just what way, if at all, training can help to correct these 
situations. For example, in a department store all customer complaints are 
assembled in a Bureau of Adjustment. Complaints may pile up indicating 
that women are not being properly fitted in gowns. Research may be neces- 
sary to determine whether it is the fault of the saleswomen, fitters and altera- 
tion hands, or manufacturers. 
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EMPLOYEE TRAINING 7 


Complaints from dealers or car owners of streaks in the finish of new 
cars, may come to an automobile factory. Investigation may disclose the fact 
that the metal has not been properly finished and that there are “high spots” 
which do not show up until the car comes out of the paint and perhaps are 
only discernible in a particular light. This indicates the need for training 
metal workers or perhaps modifying the conditions under which they work. 

The matter of the attitude of department heads toward training and the 
availability of persons adapted to training work is also a factor which should 
be given consideration. The opposition or apathy of a department head is 
a serious handicap. 

There are then, three principal criteria—the hierarchy of jobs, starting 
with the lowest, the places where there seems to be the most trouble, and the 
friendly attitude of department heads. 

Step Two—Collecting the Training Material: This may not necessitate 
the preparation of formal texts but in order to insure success, the exact data 
which is to be used must be assembled. A text book on metal finishing would 
be of little value to a man trying to learn metal finishing but certain facts 
not readily appreciated by an experienced workman may help the trainer. 

There are two standardized methods of collecting this information: job 
or duty analysis, which on account of its widespread use requires no further 
explanation, and “difficulty or problem” analysis. Where operations are 
repetitive such as are found usually in a factory or shop, job analysis can 
determine the job content. Where, however, the work performed is not made 
up of repetitive elements, another approach must be made. The appliance 
salesman who sells from house to house may be carefully coached in his 
approach. There may be outlined for him certain logical steps in the prog- 
ress of the sale, even to the place where he gets his foot between the screen 
door and the jamb, but all along the way he encounters difficulties and not 
always in the same order. The housewife must consult her husband who is 
at his place of business. When they are brought together certain other 
difficulties arise. 

There are several ways of collecting these difficulties and problems as 
well as their appropriate solutions. It is entirely possible to ask a number 
of these salesmen to keep diaries and from a study of these to prepare a 
list of difficulties. Another way is to observe a salesman or other worker 
and record the difficulties. This has the obvious disadvantage of hampering 
the naturalness of the situation in certain cases. Still another way is to 
interview salesmen and obtain from them a list of difficulties. The interview- 
ing is continued until no new difficulties appear. 

This latter technique requires a carefully prepared interview outline. 
When the writer was engaged in preparing a training program for the dis- 
trict sales managers of the Studebaker Corporation, it was necessary to make 
an outline of their duties first. This was checked by traveling around with 
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several of them. From this outline an intelligent list of questions was pre- 
pared. If the question had been asked, ‘What difficulties are you meeting in 
your job?” the replies would have been unsatisfactory. The outline made 
possible such questions as, “What difficulties do you encounter in finding 
new dealers for your territory?” The responses were specific and gave the 
desired information. 

After the list of difficulties is complete, the solution or solutions for 
each must be obtained. These must be obtained from the most successful 
individuals in the organization. Here again some skill in interviewing tech- 
nique is required. For example, a manager who has been successful in find- 
ing competent dealers cannot always tell how he does it without considerable 
cross examination. 

Step Three—Arranging the Training Material in Logical Order: In 
the case of repetitive operations where the order is set, little arrangement is 
necessary. Where a set of difficulties and solutions has been obtained, 
some organization is required. A simple concrete situation may serve to 
illustrate the method. A new young man or woman is to be trained to open 
and distribute the mail in a large office organization. That appears to be a 
very simple situation and one where the office manager usually turns the 
newcomer over to the outgoing employee and washes his hands of the whole 
affair. In some cases, the executives storm and fume for a while and the 
whole organization is upset. But the storm eventually blows over, the boy 
or girl learns by sad experience or is replaced. It is just one of those 
things that happen in business and the office manager sighs and hopes for 
better luck next time. 

On the other hand what can and is being done to train this humble but 
most important individual in an organized way so as to avoid the wear and 
tear on executive nerves, the possible loss of goodwill and many other in- 
tangibles which cannot be added up as dollars and cents but constitute real 
losses ? 

The material obtained by analysis will consist of lists of names of execu- 
tives, supervisors and others to whom mail is referred together with some 
description of their responsibilities as far as mail is concerned. The office 
locations of these people will also be included. Obviously this list can be 
memorized and (getting over into the question of method for a moment) drill 
and testing will tend to make the new employee letter perfect. 

But there is still more in the situation than such a survey reveals. A 
skilful mail clerk must know the little nuances in a letter which should send 
it to Mr. Brown rather than Mr. Smith. He should know something about 
mail schedules so that urgent matters may receive attention at once. The 
lists and other data referred to must be utilized in just the way that the 
daily mail situation develops. 

Therefore, the trainer sits down with the new employee and takes the 
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morning batch of mail. When it is opened the learner after reading it states 
to whom it should go and why. After a few letters, the trainer may suggest 
that he go through the remainder of the mail, write the name and depart- 
ment of the person to whom it is to be referred at the top and underscore the 
part of the letter requiring attention. He may suggest further to make notes 
and be prepared to justify his actions and ask questions when the trainer 
returns. After a few such periods, the training is complete and there has 
been no “mail problem.” 

When the subject matter is more complicated than that in the simple 
illustration used, a mechanical scheme for its organization may be necessary. 
One such conventional scheme is the use of three vertical columns. The 
first contains the problems arranged in order of difficulty or any order that 
seems logical. In the second column, opposite each difficulty are its solutions. 
While in the third column, opposite the appropriate solutions are those rea- 
sons or basic facts which explain the validity of the solutions. These may 
be scientific data or facts or—merely common sense. Their appreciation 
and mastery by the learner will aid him in retaining in mind and applying 
the solutions recommended for his problems. 

For example, one of the problems of a foreman in an automobile factory 
may be to eliminate scrap. The solution is quite a simple one, namely, see 
that every worker produces every piece according to specifications. But the 
basic facts and reasons may properly go into questions of selection and train- 
ing of workers, machine set ups, proper and sufficient tools, timing and earn- 
ing rates, etc. Unless the foreman is conscious of and familiar witn all of 
these factors, the bare solution means nothing. 

Step Four—Selecting and Training the Trainers: A large industrial 
or commercial organization usually has a training director. But obviously 
he cannot do all of the training personally. He is a staff man attached to 
the general superintendent’s or personnel director’s office. Training is a 
function of the line managerial and supervisory organization. Some training 
may be centralized and conducted by the training director or his assistants 
but the bulk of it according to training philosophy is conducted on the job 
by managers, foremen or supervisors or those whom they designate. 

The selection of these departmental or sectional trainers is important. 
A patient, friendly personality is essential. 

It is the function of the training director and his staff to assist the man- 
agement in the selection and training of these departmental trainers. Con- 
ferences and demonstrations may be held to further this, but much of the 
work must be of the informal, casual sort in which the training director and 
his assistants by personal contact in the department keep the training pro- 
gram going. 

Step Five—Installing the Training Program: With a training program 
and a training organization, the work is ready to be launched. While this 
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step may not seem to be important enough to be accorded special considera- 
tion, experience has shown that even some dramatization may not be amiss. 
The building up of a routine training procedure is important and those de- 
partmental trainers upon whose shoulders the responsibility falls are apt to 
give it more consideration if they appreciate that the management considers it 
as important. 

Data showing the present status of the department as regards produc- 
tion, spoiled work, errors, etc., will provide a specific point of departure and 
can be used to generate interest and enthusiasm. 

Step Six—Maintaining the Training Program: Here again the training 
program administrator can do well to consider this as an important step in 
his thinking and planning. It is a well-known fact that in large organiza- 
tions there is competition among staff executives to get those things done for 
which each is personally responsible. Unless the training director maintains 
interest, follows up and reports progress or failure of progress, the other 
duties of managers and supervisors may push aside the training program 
and it will slump. Space does not permit of a discussion of the many de- 
vices used to maintain interest and effort. Much depends upon the resource- 
fulness, energy and enthusiasm which the training staff shows. 

Step Seven—Evaluating the Training Program: Some training pro- 
grams are continuous; others run for stated periods. In any case there are 
points where stock should be taken of the progress made. Methods for doing 
this are varied. Many of them involve the use of those records of perform- 
ance, production, errors, etc., to which reference has been made. The atti- 
tude of learners and trainers and their reactions obtained informally throw 
light on the success or failure of the efforts. Improvements in the program, 
additional backing from the management, suggestions and approval for ex- 
tension of the program all come logically from the period when the Training 
Department takes inventory of its work, and attempts to show as ubjectively 
as possible what it has accomplished. 

If training is to accomplish the objectives which have been set up, it is 
likewise the responsibility of the training department to see that management 
makes the best use of its products, namely, promotional material. Too often 
training programs to provide promotional material within the ranks have been 
set up by an enthusiastic management. Lack of enterprise on the part of 
training leaders has caused them to be crowded out and new interests have 
taken their place before they could show results. While the writer is not 
advocating “organization politics,” he is calling attention to the responsibility 
of the training department for keeping training before the management. Much 
harm to the morale of an organization has been done where promises of “pro- 
motion from within” have been forgotten. In most cases this is the fault 


of the training department. 
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Six Key Points in Coaching Salesmen 


By Burton BIGELow 
Consulting Sales Manager 


Lao the passing of the depression and the revival of normal buying 

processes, there has come a renewed interest in all forms of coaching 
for salesmen. Large companies are advertising free courses. These are being 
given by expert instructors and men can get a good training in salesmanship 
today without spending much money to get it. 

From the point of view of the manufacturer, here are six major ques- 
tions which are usually asked before a sales training program is launched: 

Question One: What is the best form of sales training? Frequently 
queries are made as to whether it is feasible to give-a correspondence course, 
a course of personal lectures, a sound movie or a slide sound film in a course. 

Experience indicates that a slide sound film, followed or preceded by a 
personal lecture, after which printed bulletins are distributed, represents the 
peak of possible perfection. 

The personal instructor is a variable quantity. He is better one day 
than the next. He grows tired. He varies in enthusiasm and likewise does 
his capacity to interest his students vary. 

The particular advantage of the personal instructor is that he may have 
a wonderful personality. He can fit his talk to the necessities of the moment. 
He can meet emergencies as they arise and he can give intelligent direction 
to the thinking of his own group. 

Question Two: Does age have any bearing on training? The younger 
groups, within limits, are more easily trained than the older ones. In every 
case, there is a special resistance to be encountered, changing with the group 
and, in fact, with each individual. 

In a group of veteran salesmen, the coach encounters the know-it-all atti- 
tude. These men believe that no one can teach them anything about selling. 
A coach, to win their confidence, must be a very practical man and give 
very practical instruction and they won’t stand for any “psychology.” 

The young group, especially if they are college students, present a differ- 
ent form of resistance but one still very difficult. They have a superiority 
complex due to recent schooling. If the trainer does not present his subject 
in a scholarly manner as a college professor, they are likely to think him 
unlettered and ineffective. 

Both old and young groups can be won over by individual effort. This 
constitutes the whole technique of teaching, especially adult teaching, and re- 
quires that the student be sold on the course and on the instructor day by day 
and hour by hour as the course progresses. As they come to have confidence 
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in their instructor, they will come to have confidence in the instruction. 

In the case of salesmen who are taking part-time training and who spend 
the balance of their time on the street selling, the task of “selling” the course 
to them is much easier. They instinctively try out the ideas learned at the 
morning session while making their calls in the afternoon. If these ideas 
succeed in actual practice, the men come back the following morning more 
enthusiastic than ever about the value of the instruction they are receiving. 

Question Three: How much training can a man take? As Overstreet 
points out in his very unusual book, /nfluencing Human Behavior, we must 
in all human contacts observe the attention limits. Herbert Spencer pointed 
this out a good many years ago and so have many other philosophers and 
psychologists. Our experience has been that a group cannot absorb instruc- 
tion for more than one hour at a time and we believe sessions are better if 
they are cut to forty-five minutes. These lectures also can be followed by an- 
other forty-five minutes or even an hour of round-table discussion with good 
success, but the lecture itself should not exceed forty-five minutes to one hour. 
To go beyond that is to talk to dull brains and unhearing ears. We believe 
that two hours in the morning and two hours in the afternoon represent the 
practical limits of instructability. Part of the time in between can be devoted 
to practice selling and demonstration sales but five hours a day is about all 
the training the average man can assimilate. It is our experience that no 
time or expense is saved by trying to cram any faster. 

Question Four: What is the most important element in successful coach- 
ing? All of the factors entering into a coaching program are of great im- 
portance. Our experience indicates that student perception is probably the 
important element most widely neglected. Every instructor has observed 
the fallacy of trying to pour in endless quantities of information. This wears 
out the attention, dulls the perception and over-burdens the memory. It is 
easy to avoid this by giving the student almost continuous participation in 
the teaching process. This can be done by questions shot at the class as a 
whole, by questions asked of selected individuals, by drills and by paper 
procedure, requiring the students to work out a simple problem on paper. 

The writer once came before a group of sleepy-looking individuals who 
appeared to be incapable of reaching a proper lively consciousness for any 
sustained period of time. “Before we start the session this morning,” he 
said, “let us first engage in an interesting little mathematical drill.’ He then 
presented some simple problems in multiplication such as 2 times 2 and 
12 times 12 until every man in the room was sitting up straight in his chair 
and using his head. “Now that you have all awakened from your trance,” 
the writer said, “we will proceed with the session.” A remarkable pick-up in 
attention responses was observed as a result of this little strategy. 

Question Five: Should sales training be sporadic or continuous? Sales 
training in well-established firms, whose men are paid on a salary basis or 
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something approximating that, should be continuous. Our experience in- 
dicates that it is best to start these people off with an intensive course and 
follow it up with additional material throughout the year. In the case of a 
milling company employing about 80 men successful results were accomplished 
by the use of mimeographed bulletins. In another case a loose-leaf book with 
printed sheets was mailed out once a week in installments. In still another 
case 





that of an oil company—the training was continuous by means of peri- 
odic meetings held throughout the year in every district. 

Every reader will recall the old story of the college boy selling Bailey’s 
“Encyclopedia of Agriculture” to a farmer. “Why, Mr. Simpson,” argued 
the youthful canvasser, “this will make you a better farmer—.” “Naw, 
sonny, I don’t want your book,” replied the farmer, “I ain’t farming half as 
good as I know how now.” 

Most salesmen don’t sell half as effectively as they know how and they 
need strong reminders throughout the year to keep-the job up to the heights 
of their knowledge. 

Question Six: What should a sales course consist of? There are three 
broad classes of material which should be included in any sales course. These 
are: First, information about the product and its manufacture. Second, in- 
formation about the prospect and his needs for the product and its applica- 
tion to his needs. Third, information about modern sales technique. 

Most sales courses given by the manufacturer over-emphasize the fac- 
tory only. Strangely enough they seldom emphasize what the salesman most 
needs to know—the application of the product to the explicit needs of the 
prospect. In many lines, technical information is needed in order to make a 
sale. The intelligence with which the salesman applies his product to the 
prospect’s needs determines how good a salesman he is. In specialty lines, 
such as refrigerators and vacuum cleaners, a standardized story can be told 
on these subjects and practically no technical information is needed. In such 
cases, what the salesman usually needs is long drilling and successful appli- 
cation of sales technique to his problem. 

To sum up the answer to this question, we would say that technical prod- 
ucts require more product and prospect information than non-technical prod- 
ucts or high-pressure specialties sold direct to the consumer at a reasonable 
low unit of sale, which require only a modicum of product information and 
intensive training in sales technique. 

In conclusion, sales coaching produces big dividends when properly 
planned, consistently administered and persistently carried out. Like most 
other betterment activities of the business, it should be planned for not less 
than a three-year cycle. This cycle should include trips through the plant 
and well-planned trips through the field to study old applications and new 
problems. That kind of sales training will enable a sales force to increase its 
productivity from 20 per cent to 50 per cent in three years, usually sooner. 
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The Scientific Construction of an Interview Chart 


By C. R. Apams, Director of Personnel 
and 
C. H. SmMettzer Consultant on Personnel Problems 
Pennsylvania Emergency Relief Administration 


NTRODUCTION: A large percentage of placements in industry are 
based on the judgments obtained in personal interviews. Even though 
reliable scientific techniques have been developed for the measurement of 
factual types of data, there are certain personal characteristics of people which 
thus far have not been accurately measured on an objective basis. Since per- 
sonality traits often are of the utmost importance in a job, many personnel 
men use the personal interview method for making their complete evaluations. 
Although the personal interview has been shown to have many elements 
of unreliability by research already published in scientific journals, it will 
probably continue as a part of personnel procedure. However, this research 
has succeeded in focusing attention upon the pitfalls in interviewing methods, 
and consequently attempts are being made constantly to avoid them. 

Rating scales have been introduced into the interviewing process in order 
to make judgment on personal traits more accurate. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears that greater emphasis has been placed upon the application than 
upon the construction of rating scales. Perhaps it is safe to say that the 
majority of rating scales in use today are adaptations of scales used in some 
other fields, constructed by the process of isolating desirable traits and then 
defining their respective levels or gradients. 

This method of construction may lead to three types of error. First, it 
may involve traits that represent modes of behavior such as honesty, loyalty, 
persistence, etc., which are hardly measurable by means of judgment ob- 
tained during an interview. Second, it gives no indication of the relative 
importance or weighting to be attached to the traits listed on the scale. Third, 
since such scales do not indicate the relative amount of emphasis to be placed 
on the listed traits, a variety of interpretations of the graphic picture of the 
interviewee is probable. 





Mr. Adams was formerly Director of Personnel, Collins & Aikman 
Corporation and Dr. Smeltzer is Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Temple University. 














1A resumé of much of this material will be found in How to Interview, by Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore. Harper & Brothers, New York, 4. 
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It is possible to modify each of the limitations of rating scales to a 
considerable extent. An attempt was made to do this when the Pennsylvania 
Emergency Relief Administration was confronted with the problem of build- 
ing up a social service staff of more than 4,500 employees within a short 
period of time. 

The chart that was finally constructed for use in this huge interviewing 
task is presented herewith as Chart I. The three Personal Analysis Sheets, 
which follow, give the detailed analysis of the various captions and the 
gradients from best to poorest. 

How the chart was constructed: A committee of twelve persons, some 
of whom were familiar with personnel practices in employment, and others 
who were familiar with the qualities and characteristics essential in the posi- 
tions to be filled, was appointed. Such representation enabled a discrimination 
to be made between the information that could be obtained through a personal 
interview and the qualities that could be measured by more objective testing 
methods. Those essential qualities best obtainable during an interview were 
then divided into the three main divisions found in Chart I. Each of these 
was then broken down into six, five, and five elements, respectively. The 
final step was the process of defining each degree of the sixteen subdivisions, 
from best to poorest. All of this work was done in conference. However, 
after the nature of the chart was determined, it was necessary to set certain 
relative weights for each of the three main headings, and for each of the 
categories under the main headings. 

How the relative weighting was obtained: It was thought that a con- 
sensus of opinion as to the relative importance of each heading would have 
greater validity and give greater reliability than would any one individual 
opinion. Therefore, the weightings were obtained by asking over a hundred 
judges, made up of the original committee, supervisors, executive directors,* 
etc.—people who had had considerable experience directing the work of the 
social service staff—to distribute a hundred points between the three main 
divisions. Then, these persons were asked to divide the number of points 
assigned to each of the three main divisions among the categories under each 
division. The points were to be distributed according to the relative im- 
portance of each element in the work, as determined by the judges from 
experience. 

2 There were over 10,000 applicants for these positions. The Personnel Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Emergency Relief Administration established the minimum qualifications and then set up 
an examination procedure for the selection of employees. Since the work of Visitors (those who 
contact the homes of families applying for relief) involved many personal relationships, the personal 
interview represented an important part of the examination procedure. These personal interviews 
were handled by a staff of 15 interviewers. The interview chart, the construction of which is de- 
scribed in this article, served as a basis for objectifying the State procedure. 

% This chart is used by the interviewer. After each interview, the interviewer places an (x) 


in the circle that best describes the interviewee (referring to the analysis sheet), and then connects 
the circles containing the x’s by straight lines. This results in/ a type of psychograph of the in- 
terviewee. 

4These people all hold administrative positions in the Pennsylvania State Emergency Relief 
Administration. 
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PERSONAL INTERVIEW ANALYSIS SHEET—I 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 





























General . Neatness 
Interpre- Size in Physical Posture General Voice 
tation Dress Appearance Health Quality 
Number 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Very | Extremely Fastidious Very Excellent Appears to be | Unusually 
Superior well propor- attractive in excellent pleasant 
tioned health 
Superior Well pro- Very neat Attractive Superior General health | Pleasant 
portioned appears to be 
very good 
Average Acceptable Acceptable Passable Neutral Not particu- Neutral 
larly outstand- 
ing one way 
or the other 
Inferior Rather un- Indifferent Colorless Slouchy Health con- Rather un- 
acceptable or stooped dition is pleasant 
questionable 
Very Physically Careless Very unat- Very slouchy |Very poor or | Very un- 
Inferior impossible tractive or stooped disability pleasant 





























PERSONAL INTERVIEW ANALYSIS SHEET—II 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


























Does the Does the appli- 
; Usage of applicant ; cant appear to 
General Enunciation English have a pleasing Emotional be at ease 
Interpretation language attitude and Balance (poised) during 
manner the interview 
Number 7 8 9 10 11 
Very Excellent Gramatically Quite pleasant Quite mature Very well com- 
Superior correct and likeable and well- posed and 
balanced confident 
Superior Clear Unimportant Rather defi- Rather well- No obvious sign 
lapses nitely so balanced of being ill 
at ease 
Average Acceptable Average Yes, but not Acceptable No more than 
outstanding one one should ex- 
way or another pect under 
similar cir- 
cumstances 
Inferior Difficulty in Frequent Not very Somewhat im- Tense or 
understanding errors desirable mature and fidgety 
unbalanced 
Very Unintelligible Atrocious Definitely Definitely im- Very nervous 
Inferior undesirable mature and and disturbed 
unbalanced 
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PERSONAL INTERVIEW ANALYSIS SHEET—III 
GENERAL APTITUDE FOR THE WORK 





| 


| , . Do you think 
Does the appli- | Is the applicant | the applicant 
Does the appli- | cant appear to | capable of an-| will be able 











Prejudices cant appear to | have an under- swering and to get along 
General and/or con- possess sincerity standing of asking ques- with the people 
Interpretation victions of purpose human prob- tions in an who apply for 
lems and re- intelligent relief in an 
lationships manner amiable manner 
Number 12 13 14 15 16 
Very Sensibly Very defi- Very intelligent |Statements are |Will probably 
Superior »pen-minded nitely so understanding clear-cut and have no dif- 
of these meaningful ficulty what- 
problems soever 
Superior Fairly It appears Possesses con- |Statements are |Not very likely 
open-minded very obvious siderable in- commendable to have any 
formation in difficulty 


this field 






































Average Signs of some |On the Has some Gets along Under ordinary 
prejudices “whole” general in- fairly well circumstances 
and/or con- yes formation will get along 
victions satisfactorily 

Inferior Rather detri- Doubtful Appears to be {Indicates some |May have some 
mental somewhat de- uncertainty difficulty 

ficient along 
this line 

Very All problems Very ques- Lacks Answers with Very likely to 

Inferior settled tionable knowledge uncertainty and |have difficulty 

in the field in a ‘‘jumbled” 
fashion 
Recommendations— Will recommend for ap- Would definitely hesitate 
Check one: pointment without any to recommend 
reservations 
ie recommend highly Would not recommend 


under any circumstances 


Would be willing to 
recommend 











The following table shows the group opinion expressed in percentages: 


Physical Personality General Aptitude 
Characteristics Characteristics for the work 
18% 32% 50% 
No. of Heading....... 123456 789 10 II I2 13 14 15 16 


Weighting in %........ 134163 45810 5 9 813 812 


These results were then shown on the interview chart by shading. The 
shaded parts under the three main headings indicate the relative importance 
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of any one division as compared to the other two. Then each shaded part 
is broken down, and that “percentage of importance” is distributed to the 
sub-divisions under the main heading. 

Why interview charts should contain relative weightings: When the 
qualities listed on interview charts are weighted in proportion to their im- 
portance, it becomes easier for the interviewer himself, or any other person, 
to come to more consistent conclusions concerning final recommendations. In 
addition, certain qualities are not over-emphasized to the detriment of others. 
When such weightings represent the consensus of opinion of a large group 
of competent judges, they tend to be more valid than when one judgment 
is used. 

Possible applications: Since the personal interview is an indispensable 
part of an employment procedure, the general aim should be to make the 
process and results as objective as possible. The aim also should be to ob- 
tain some type of rating that will permit comparisons between candidates. 
Narrative reports of interview results will not do either. 

Probably no one interview chart is applicable to all positions in any one 
organization or industry. Any chart that would be adaptable to many or- 
ganizations or industries would probably be so general in nature that specific 
qualities in candidates would not be isolated. Therefore, it becomes a problem 
of the personnel director—or of the employment interviewer himself—to 
construct a chart to guide the interviewing process. Such a chart should be 
constructed in such a manner that important traits will be noted and recorded 
in some form of linear scale so that comparisons may be made between candi- 
dates or between the ratings of different interviewers. 

The construction of such an aid involves the two important techniques 
discussed in this article. First, the necessity for analyzing those traits which 
are important in the candidates for the type of position in question, This may 
best be done by a group of people some of whom are familiar with the desired 
personal qualities, and others who are familiar with scientific methods of 
psychological measurement. Second, the relative importance or weights must 
be determined and assigned to the separate traits. This will enable the atten- 
tion of the interviewer to be more definitely directed toward the relative 
importance of the separate traits in making a general interpretation of the 
interview. 
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A New Conception in Personnel Rating 


By CwHarres E. Barreau 
Director, The Barteau Advisory Service 
San Francisco 


|: pmanaharetet the purpose of the personality rating scale, as used in busi- 

ness and industry, is to record and evaluate in concrete terms the abilities 
and personal characteristics which compose an employee’s service value to 
his employer. 

Most individuals find themselves at a loss when asked to make a com- 
prehensive appraisal of the general qualifications of another. Such appraisal 
usually is confined to a few general statements and no two individuals are 
likely to make their appraisal in the same terms. Hence, comparison of the 
appraisals is difficult. 

The rating scale was developed to do away with the use of such gen- 
eralities and to bring the factors to be appraised to a basis of common denomi- 
nation, that is, to one on which any group of employees could be relatively 
appraised on exactly the same factors by any two or more raters. In so far 
as this objective is achieved, almost any sort of rating scale can be considered 
as an improvement over ordinary verbal appraisal. 

The early rating scale enthusiasts maintained that the properly con- 
structed scale would fulfill the following functions :! 


1. Provide a method for a fairer and more accurate evaluation of in- 

dividual worth than is possible by the usual rule-of-thumb methods. 

Enable management to learn how each employee is appraised by his 

various superiors. 

3. Enable management to judge as to the fairness, also the severity or 
leniency, with which executives and supervisors judge their subor- 
dinates. 

4. Make possible, through the better knowledge of the personalities and 

qualifications of subordinates, the assignment of work by executives 

and supervisors with better discrimination. 

Help to discover unsuspected talent in personnel. 

6. Furnish management a reliable record of the relative qualifications 

of its employees when considered for transfer, promotion, lay-off or 

dismissal, and for increase or decrease in compensation. 

Serve as an aide in the development and self-discipline of the indi- 

vidual employee by (a) enabling him to learn what personality traits 

are considered by his employers as most important in his work; (b) 


1See Personnel Management by Scott, W. D., Clothier, R. C., and Mathewson, S. B.; McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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enabling him to learn what degree of each trait he possesses in the 
opinion of his raters; if he is shown to fall below the average of his 
fellow workers with respect to any of the traits listed, the knowledge 
thereof gives him something concrete on which to base his efforts 
toward self-improvement and, in the case of the intelligent worker, 
usually serves as a stimulus to self-improvement in the traits on 
which criticism has been received; (c) assuring him that his ad- 
vancement in the organization, and increased compensation, will be 
based upon merit and not solely upon the whim of some particular 
executive or supervisor, and that his general worth, in comparison 
with that of his associates, will be known to, and fairly evaluated by, 
management, thus creating a more optimistic vision of the possibili- 
ties of his work or job; (d) making him realize that his work, his 
attitudes, and his general behavoir in connection with his work are 
under constant, strict, but impartial, scrutiny, and are made a matter 
of record, and that he cannot “get away with” infractions of work- 
ing rules, loafing on the job, or any other so-called “smart stutf.” 


The foregoing are the functions which a rating scale should fulfill, but 
the writer knows of very few scales, as presently used in business and indus- 
trial organizations, which fulfill more than one or two of the designated func- 
tions; he knows of none which properly fulfills the developmental function. 
Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the causes of this lack of 
function, but they are, in the main, due to defects in the construction of the 
rating scale, such as 


I, 


> 
— 


4. 


Confining the scale to the appraisal of too few qualities ; 

Confusion of categories, or the appraisal of several different qualities 
under one statement or question ; each quality to be considered should 
be appraised separately ; 

Inadequate definition and gradation of the degrees of excellence of 
the traits or qualities to be appraised ; 

Lack of clearness in the description of the qualities themselves ; 


and unsound procedure in 


tn 


5 a 


Application and use of the rating system; 

Failure to follow up the ratings wisely ; 

Making ratings at too frequent intervals ; 

Failure to explain the rating system and its purpose thoroughly to 
the personnel to be appraised; in many cases it is not explained 
with sufficient care to the individuals who are to do the rating. 


Many of the readers of this article will be familiar with the theory and 
practice of modern rating procedure and will, therefore, be cognizant of the 
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difficulties which inhere in any attempt to appraise human personality with 
any degree of accuracy, for neither the total personality nor the single person- 
ality trait is a measurable entity. Certain specific factors, such as memory, 
intelligence or learning ability, special aptitudes and the like, can be measured 
with a fair degree of accuracy by means of special tests devised for the pur- 
pose, but we cannot measure the amount of kindliness or friendliness or ag- 
gressiveness which an individual may possess. The relative amount of these 
personality traits as between two or more individuals can only be appraised 
on the basis of more or less. 

However, for the purposes of the rating scale, the degree of excellence 
of a trait possessed can, and should, be defined, as far as possible in terms 
of behavior, for our judgment of others is based upon what we see them do— 
how they act—in the various settings in which we find them. Defining the 
degrees of traits in terms of the kind of behavior which characterizes the 
different degrees makes for more objective rating and makes possible a much 
closer agreement among the raters. Defining the degrees solely in such ab- 
stract terms as “Excellent,” “Good,” “Average,” “Fair” and “Poor” makes 
the rating scale little more than a check list of traits and of little value as 
an instrument of appraisal. 

Most of the rating scales now used by business and industrial firms in- 
clude from about six to ten qualities to be appraised. A few include from 
twelve to fifteen qualities; occasionally one is found to include as many as 
twenty. There are also in use a few forms, formally designated as “Service 
Ratings,” which include some twenty to thirty or more descriptions of work 
behavior without naming the traits, or the degrees of traits, which such 
behavior characterizes. As strictly performance records, they appear to serve 
a fairly good purpose. Opinion is divided as yet, however, as to their super- 
iority over the more graphic forms which are in widest use. Practically all 
rating scales in business use can be classed as Service Ratings, for they are 
intended as performance records and are used as aides in determining the 
service value of employees. 

In the construction of rating scales there is no arbitrary requirement as 
to the number of qualities to be appraised. In the rating of mechanical and 
other routine workers, as few as six qualities may be used. For most other 
personnel groups a greater number of qualities should be included, for the 
rating scale should give as complete a picture of the personality of the ratee 
as is possible in the time permitted for the rating procedure. This is usually 
determined by the investment which management is willing to put into the 
rating system and its operation. In the writer’s practice in devising service 
rating systems for business and industrial firms, or in revising existing sys- 
tems, anywhere from ten to twenty qualities may be included, depending upon 
the classes of personnel to be appraised and, of course, upon the wishes of 
management with respect to expense of operation. It does cost money to 
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operate a rating system, but, if the system is properly constructed and oper- 
ated, the investment pays handsome returns in increased individual efficiency 
and in better orientation of the worker to his job. 

In many firms which operate personnel rating systems, only rank and file 
are rated; in others, foremen and supervisors are included; in still others, 
foremen, supervisors and executives only are rated. Executives, however, 
are rated in only a few firms. Probably, the reason executives are not more 
widely rated is because, as a class, they resist the idea of being so appraised. 
They appear to feel that they have been sifted out from the crowd and selected 
for executive position because of their possession of superior qualities and 
that subjecting them to the same sort of periodical appraisal as is given to 
subordinates is a reflection upon their ability. They have been selected, in 
most cases, because of superior ability, but there is no valid reason why 
they should oppose periodical personal appraisal. Any individual, regardless 
of his position, should welcome such appraisal as a means of helping him to 
improve any detrimental traits which he might possess—and none of us is 
free from them—they should help him in his progress and in his relations 
with associates, superiors and subordinates. 

Common practice is to have ratings made only by superiors. In some 
cases, subordinates are rated by only one superior, who may be either a 
foreman, supervisor or department head. This is unsound practice, however, 
for such ratings constitute merely the register of one individual’s opinion and 
carry the full brunt of all the personal bias which one individual can possess. 
Usually, two or three raters are used. A few firms use anywhere from five 
to ten raters for appraising certain classes of employees, but this is very ex- 
ceptional—altogether too exceptional, in fact, for the more raters the better. 
In no case should less than three raters be used, if possible. The individual 
bias of raters always has to be taken into consideration and the greater the 
number of raters, the more such bias is neutralized. 

Until recently, personnel rating systems have been operated mainly by 
very large business and industrial organizations which could afford to main- 
tain well organized personnel departments. Such firms have been the pioneers 
in the work and have contributed much valuable data on it. In recent years, 
however, many smaller concerns, having no special personnel department or 
officer, have installed rating systems and report good results from their use. 
Most of these reports, however, are not specific as to the nature of the good 
results—probably for the reason that only a very few large organizations treat 
their ratings statistically. It is unfortunate that there is as yet little statistical 
data available, not only as to the extent to which such systems are used, but 
also as to the type and scope of those in use and the exact nature of the re- 
sults from their use. From the writer’s studies of the subject, however, cov- 
ering a period of several years, he has found that most firms which have 
tried formal personnel rating have found it of sufficient value to continue it 
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and that the use of rating systems is increasing. He has also found that 
there is a great deal of room for improvement in both rating instruments and 
procedure to realize the full value of the investment of time and money in 
them. 

Thus far the emphasis in personnel rating has been mainly on its value 
for purposes of record as to the relative value of individual employees. Of 
course, hope for the realization of all of the other values stated as possible in 
the practice—mentioned as functions at the beginning of this article—has 
been responsible for its adoption by many firms. In but few cases, however, 
has the full measure of these values been realized, the developmental value 
least of all. To develop the individual employee, whatever his position in the 
organization, to make him a better and more efficient employee, to aid in 
adjusting him better to his work and to his fellow workers, by giving him 
a better understanding of himself, should be the real purpose of personnel 
rating. The rating instrument, the rating procedure, and the follow-up 
should all be designed to achieve this objective as far as it is possible to do so. 
Enough data has been collected to prove conclusively that this objective can be 
achieved to a gratifying and profitable extent. 

The Barteau System of Personality Analysis* was devised in the hope 
that it would fulfill all of the functions which a rating system should fulfill. 
Particular emphasis, however, is given to the developmental function. While 
this is not, really, a new conception in rating procedure, the writer knows of 
no other rating system, presently in use, which places the primary emphasis 
on it. 

The system is designed for the rating of any class of personnel, from 
executives to rank and file, as it provides for the appraisal of all of the per- 
sonality traits or attributes which were selected as bearing most importantly 
on individual success in business relations and work. Sixty traits are in- 
cluded in the rating chart upon which the system is based, this number having 
been selected as being sufficiently comprehensive to give a fairly complete 
picture of an individual’s business personality and still keep the instrument 
from being cumbersome. The selection of traits is not claimed to be perfect 
and changes in them will be made from time to time as progressive experience 
in the use of the system may indicate the necessity or wisdom of such change. 
However, nearly three years’ use of the system in a large number of business 
and industrial concerns and by several thousand private individuals indicates 
that the selection of traits was fairly sound. The system was designed for 
both firm and individual use. 

Each trait is rated in four degrees of excellence or favorableness. The 
degrees are designated “a,” “b,” “c” and “d’”’ respectively, “a” being the most 





* The writer disclaims any great amount of originality in the devising of the system and wishes 
to acknowledge with gratitude much help received in its preparation, in the way of practical sugges- 
tions and criticism, from a number of high business executives, personnel officers _and industrial 
psychologists throughout the country; also, from existing literature on the subject, which was closely 
studied. . 
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favorable degree and “d,” the least favorable. A 4-degree scale was chosen 
in preference to the common 5-degree scale as making for easier rating and 
to eliminate the use, or even the suggestion, of the term “Average,” as a de- 
gree. Invariably, in 5-degree scales, the middle degree is “average” and 
serves as a “dumping ground” for lazy raters. One may rate another “aver- 
age’ in almost any number of traits and be fairly certain that the individual 
rated will not be offended thereby, but such a practice—and it is a very com- 
mon one in rating procedure-—does not make for honest or accurate ap- 
praisal and is of no help to the person rated or to his employer. Our rating 
order is a, b, c, d, but it is frequently reversed to assure the actual reading 
of each degree definition and to minimize the common effect of “halo,” which 
is the tendency to classify people into categories of “good,” “average,” “fair,” 
“poor” and the like, and to rate another as falling generally in one of the de- 
grees corresponding to these terms throughout the scale. Two sample traits, 
as defined in our scale, are shown below. 

48. Acceptance of Constructive Criti- 


8. Correctness and Manner of Speech 
cism 


a. Always careful, correct; no speech 


mannerisms—a good talker. d. Resents criticism of any kind, 


whether open or implied; becomes 


b. Usually fairly correct, fair com- 


Cc. 


mand of language; no mannerisms. 
Careless in grammar; rather poor 
command of language; talks too 
fast, too loud or drawls; enunciation 
poor; assumes affected accent; or 
too dogmatic in manner. 


. Very ungrammatical ; poor command 


. Always 


sullen under it. 


. Is easily discouraged by it unless 


very tactfully given. 


. Usually accepts in right spirit and 


tries to profit from it. 
welcomes it and profits 
from it. 





of language; “hems and haws’” hab- 
itually; or has objectionable man- 
nerisms such as nervous cough, etc. 

The rater places a circle around the letter which designates the de- 
gree of each trait into which he believes the subject of the rating falls. In 
addition, where the degree of a trait is defined by several descriptive words or 
phrases, he underscores the words or phrases which he believes characterize 
the ratee most accurately ; or, he may cross out the words or phrases which 
do not apply. 

The system provides for five ratings on each member of the group to be 
rated, although we recommend that eight or ten ratings be made in many 
cases, the primary purpose of the system being to give the ratee a cross sec- 
tion of the opinion in which he is held by his superiors and associates with 
respect to the attributes appraised. The larger the number of raters, there- 
fore, the broader the cross section. The minimum of five ratings was adopted 
to neutralize the effect of individual bias on the part of raters; also, to mini- 
mize the effect of “report.” The effect of “report” is a very important, but 
rarely considered factor in personal appraisal. Few realize the extent to 
which they are unconsciously influenced in their judgment of another by 
the comments which they have heard about him by others. In the business 
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or industrial organization, one rater may be unconsciously influenced to 
make an appraisal which is actually contrary to his own convictions by the 
strongly expressed opinion of the ratee by another rater. It is impossible 
to measure, or even to estimate, the effect of this influence, but it is sufficient 
to take into consideration. The greater the number of raters, the more 
this influence is minimized. 

All ratings under our system are anonymous, but each ratee should be 
advised as to the general identity of his raters; otherwise, the ratings would 
carry little weight with him. If correct procedure is followed, there is no 
way by which he can identify the rating of any particular rater. It is of the 
utmost importance that the complete anonymity of all ratings be carefully 
preserved ; if it is not, honest ratings cannot be expected—raters would “pull 
their punches” in many cases in fear of arousing the antagonism of the in- 
dividual rated. 

A chart for the summarization and recapitulation of each indtvidual’s 
ratings is an integral part of the system. All of the ratings on each employee 
are transferred to this chart so that the composite picture of his personality 
as his raters see him may be studied more readily by the ratee and by man- 
agement. The Summary and Recapitulation chart is usually made in dupli- 
cate, the original being kept in the office files, the carbon copy being given 
to the ratee for permanent retention. As the Summary Chart is not a dupli- 
cation of the Rating Chart, each ratee should be allowed to examine the in- 
dividual ratings of him; in some cases he is permitted to retain them, in 
others, they are returned to the office files after he has examined them. 

In order to facilitate a proper understanding of the system by the per- 
sonnel with whom it is to be used, and of its value to themselves as individ- 
uals, a brief explanatory booklet is provided for distribution among them. 
This is only needed, of course, for initial ratings. Some such explanatory 
matter should be distributed among personnel at the inauguration of any 
rating system. Failure to do this may cause a lack of interest in the system 
which will nullify its possible good effects or even arouse active resentment 
against it and against management for introducing it. 

As our system is designed for use in any kind or size of business or- 
ganization, an executive manual is also provided to explain the various tech- 
niques under which the system may be operated with different classes of 
personnel. 

In one important respect, this writer takes issue with prevailing rating 
theory and practice, viz., in the matter of scoring. There can be no objec- 
tion to point or percentile scoring on single traits or qualities for the purpose 
of comparing individuals with respect to them. In fact, a method for so do- 
ing is provided in our own system. But to apply total average scores to 
any group of traits for such purpose is, in the writer’s opinion, absolutely 
wrong in point of determining the relative service value of the different 
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members of personnel. It is furthermore, in his opinion, productive of most 
of the feeling of humiliation and inferiority whch has often been remarked 
upon as an objectionable product of personnel rating. 

The personalities of no two individuals are comparable save with respect 
to specific traits. Any two men might possess diametrically opposite traits 
and yet be equally successful in the same line of work. We see just this 
every day. They might easily receive the same total average score on a 
personality rating scale of from six to sixty traits, the lows and the highs 
on specific traits in the two men’s ratings balancing each other. The total 
average scores of the two men wouid, alone, give no indication as to what 
specific characteristics made either of them successful, nor which ones it 
would profit them to try to improve. Only examination of the scores given 
on each trait would give this information. The practice of recording on each 
individual’s personal record card only the total average score of each rating 
of him is a pernicious one and should be abandoned for a method which 
will show his average score on each quality or trait in the scale. 

We have been unable as yet to accumulate sufficient data from clients on 
the results observed from the use of our system to treat it statistically. How- 
ever, practically all reports received thus far have been to the effect that its 
use has stimulated a majority of the employees with whom it has been used 
to definite effort toward improvement of the traits on which a majority of low 
ratings were received. Also, quite a few cases of striking individual improve- 
ment in a very short time have been reported. This is gratifying as indicat- 
ing that we are working on the right track, as our contention is that most 
normal individuals, of even average intelligence, will make a real effort toward 
the improvement of success-handicapping traits if they can be provided with 
an accurate cross section of the opinion in which they are held, with respect 
to the traits appraised, by work superiors, work associates and outside busi- 
ness acquaintances. And, we recommend that all of these sources be used 
in the selection of raters in several of our operating techniques. We recom- 
mend particularly that some raters be chosen from among work associates 
of about equal rank, for fellow workers are in position to, and often do, make 
more accurate appraisals of each other than are made by superiors. Com- 
parison of the ratings of an individual by a group of fellow workers and by 
a group of superiors is invariably highly enlightening and instructive. 

It is surprising how many business managers, who have had no experi- 
ence of personnel rating, believe that the practice does more harm than 
good, that it is likely to produce feelings of inferiority and lowered self-confi- 
dence in those rated. Experience has proved that, in general, the reverse is 
true if correct procedure and instruments are used. This has been reported 
to us in connection with the use of our own system with surprising frequency 
and is well illustrated by the following observation contained in the report 
of the manager of an organization whose entire staff was rated: “It appears 
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to us that fully as much good has been accomplished by finding that we rated 
well in some particulars, in the eyes of those who did the rating, as that ac- 
complished by the emphasis given to the traits which need to be improved.” 

Self-appraisal on every trait or quality in the rating scale should be in- 
cluded as part of the operating technique at every rating, as it is always 
helpful to compare one’s self-appraisal with that of others. It shows both 
wherein we over-estimate and under-estimate ourselves. A self-analysis chart 
is included as part of the standard set of the Barteau System but the standard 
rating form can readily be used for the purpose in less elaborate scales. 

The simplest form of rating scale can be made developmental in char- 
acter if used according to the right sort of technique and if properly followed 
up. But, while proper operating technique probably contains the greatest 
element of the developmental character of a rating system, the rating instru- 
ment itself can contain a great deal of this element and, the more compre- 
hensive the form, the greater this element will be. 


Some Personnel Aspects of Production * 


By GLENN GARDINER, 
Forstmann Woolen Company 


LANS to introduce labor-saving equipment and processes in manufactur- 

ing plants are often met with a feeling of unpopularity, yet many concerns 
are faced with the task of revamping to meet the demand for new products, 
new processes, and higher quality goods at reduced cost. Many executives are 
perplexed by the problem. They feel uneasy about taking progressive steps 
that will eliminate labor at a time when there is a sarplus of labor. Further, 
it is known that much has been done to make that kind of modernization un- 
popular. 

Some recently published facts bearing on the relation of machines to un- 
employment have considerable significance for those concerned with this situ- 
ation. According to this tabulation’ (based upon figures published in A. F. of 
L. pamphlet “Wage Negotiations,” U. S. Census of Manufactures, and Auto- 
mobile Facts and Figures), in 1904, the average production per man employed 
in the automobile industry was 1.89 cars. The wholesale value of the average 
of all automobiles produced in 1904 was $1,080, out of which the worker re- 
ceived $340. On the basis of 1.89 cars per man, the worker had an annual in- 
come of $643 per year. In 1934, the average production per man per year, 
due to improved methods of manufacture, was 10% cars, and the average 
wholesale value of automobiles in 1934 was $533, less than half of the 1904 


*Given at a meeting of the American Management Association and the Institute of Management, 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, New York, June 4 and 5, 1936. 


' Personnel Journal, June, 1936. 
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price. The amount paid to workers per car was $129, and at 10% cars per 
year it made his annual income $1,354. 

In 1929, for which the figures are more comparable to those of the pres- 
ent, the average annual production per worker was 12% cars. With each car 
having an annua! wholesale price of $635, the worker received $138 per car, 
or an annual income of $1,725. 

To recapitulate—in 1904 the income was $643. From that figure it 
jumped to $1,725 in 1929—an increase of 168 per cent in the amount going 
to the average worker. During the same period the price per car dropped 
from $1,080 to $635—a decrease of 41 per cent. 

What occurred in the automobile industry merely indicates what has 
happened in the most highly mechanized of our industries. It would seem to 
prove, among other things, that the mechanization and further improvement 
of production per man per hour is in the direction of social betterment. Con- 
sequently, production and manufacturing executives should take courage in 
their conviction that they are not running contrary to social welfare by in- 
creasing production and the efficiency of methods. 

It is also interesting to note that in the census of 1890, 79 out of every 
1,000 of our population were earning their living in manufacturing industries, 
In 1930, forty years later, 82 out of every 1,000 were earning their living in 
those industries, so that in the period of forty years in which we witnessed 
the greatest development of mechanization, we also saw a greater proportion 
of the population that was gainfully employed working in that section where 
mechanization was most intense and most rapid. 

In recent years we find that where re-employment has taken place, it has 
been much more rapid in the more highly mechanized industries—a trend that 
runs contrary to those theories that hold that the machine is responsible for 
unemployment. Taking 1929 as a basis, employment has come nearer to 
normal in the manufacturing industries than in any other field in which the 
gainfully employed are working. If there are only one million unemployed 
in the manufacturing groups, it is not fair to blame the machine for the total 
unemployment, which some persons estimate involves ten or twelve million. 

Another significant phase of the problems confronting the manufacturing 
executives today is that of incentives. I sense a new recognition on the part 
of production executives of the importance of installing wage incentive sys- 
tems that are fair to worker and employer. There is a growing recognition 
that those systems should be adequately sold, and clearly understood by work- 
ers. It is noted that workers have developed an increased consciousness of the 
strength of their position, and championed by promises from the political 
walks and other fields, they feel they can move forward with greater demands, 

There is another point to be discussed in connection with our problems 
today, and that is the rebuilding of our working forces. Why? To begin with, 
there is an acute shortage of skilled workers in many fields. It is easy to 
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understand how that shortage developed. During the six or seven years since 
depression struck, we have had a difficult time keeping the skilled labor we 
already had; no new blood was brought into the trades. During those years 
a great many workers passed beyond the age of highest productivity. Many 
died. Many left their trades to take jobs running elevators or working in 
filling stations, or in many other occupations that paid less money but were 
more stable. Such workers will not return to their old trades. The shortage 
is already developing, and upon the manufacturing executive it places a great 
responsibility. 

Shortly after the War, in Detroit, during the labor shortage at that time, 
labor scouts were sent out to do nothing but bring in train-loads of workers. 
It was seen to that each man had luggage, but it was often found that the lug- 
gage was filled with bricks. Men were brought in by the hundreds, and they 
went over the fence on the other end by the hundreds. We could very easily 
get back into such a state again and find ourselves scrambling for the limited 
supply of skilled labor. The curing of this condition places a definite respon- 
sibility upon us. Companies must feel the responsibility of training their own 
skilled labor, because in the long run, there is nothing to be gained by taking 
men from your neighbor; he will steal from you, and the result will be an 
artificial level of compensation. Definite plans must be formulated for the 
revival of apprenticeships, and for programs of training men for the more 
skilled operations. 

The rebuilding of the working force entails another important job—the 
nursing of unhealthy employee attitudes. The reason for these bad attitudes 
is understandable, and it is a tribute to the American workers that the 
radicalism of the country has not developed to a greater extent than it has. 
Taking into consideration the stress which many workers have passed through, 
it is only natural that their animosity should be directed toward some tangible 
object—which is usually the employer. Our job is to clear up false notions, 
and not to assume that a man is just another red because he seems to have a 
chip on his shoulder. We must try to understand him, and we cannot delegate 
that job. 

I do not believe that much can be accomplished toward effecting a cure 
by some of the rank kinds of propaganda that have been attempted. I believe 
that it is definitely unwise to attempt to influence the voting of workers. It is 
likely to have a boomerang effect. No matter how firm you may think the 
relation is between you and your workers, that may be the point where they 
start feeling a little offish toward you. The only way bad worker attitudes 
can be remedied is by the sound, constructive work of line organization, start- 
ing with the manufacturing executive and going down through the organi- 
zation. 

During the depression a great many of our foremen and others in the 
supervisory forces went back to the bench where their attitudes were soured. 
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They are not healthy salesmen for us, and they present a problem of re- 
orientation. We must be careful in our selection of supervisors to take the 
place of those who have passed on or those whom we do not care to promote 
as we expand our operations. 

A great deal of the responsibility of training supervisors has come back 
on the shoulders of the manufacturing executive. In the past, fine results 
were obtained by employing men responsible for the training of supervisors, 
making that a full-time job. Now we must go a step further. It is proper to 
have someone co-ordinating those activities in a large organization, but it 
cannot be denied that the line executive over these men has the fundamental 
responsibility for instilling in supervisors the correct attitude and the right 
kind of understanding of supervisory responsibility. A great many companies 
are considering the advisability of setting up supervisory incentive plans so 
that the supervisor can have a business man’s incentive to do a managerial 
job in his department. 

In closing 1 should like to suggest a 1936 platform for manufacturing 
executives : 

1. We must stand as manufacturing executives upon a sincere belief 
that constant progress and improvement of productivity is an essential part 
of manufacturing management and is in the interest of social welfare. 

2. We will stand for a square deal for our workers; we will have toler- 
ance for attitudes which we think are unhealthy, and assume responsibility for 
nursing those attitudes back to a healthy state. 

3. We will maintain an open mind, and will not go back to many of the 
things we accepted as standard a few years ago. 

4. We must develop intelligent leadership in our supervisors. Every 
supervisor in our organization must be an industrial relations asset, not just 
a trouble dodger; the supervisor must be a positive, constructive force for 
building better industrial relations. 

5. We must take our responsibility for training and for the development 
of skill in workers. 

6. We must recognize the importance of the human factor. There is no 
technical problem that can be entirely dissociated from the human factor. Our 
responsibility for the human factor is equally as important as our responsibility 
for any of our production problems. 
>. We must keep cool and maintain perspective, particularly at a time 


/ 
when good and bad news may be grossly exaggerated. 
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Westinghouse Wage and Salary Payment Plan 


‘HE Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company made effective 

on May I, 1936, a new wage and salary payment plan. Personnel officers 
look forward with keen interest to the operation of this plan, and wonder | 
whether it is the leader of a parade back to a new trend in employer-employee 
relations. 

Westinghouse officials look upon the plan as an additional flexible struc- 
ture in their organization to help absorb the shocks and take the risks. 

In substance the plan provides for payment of normal salaries and wages 
in conformity with the standards of the community and abilities of the em- | 
ployees with uniform increases or deductions dependent upon the increase or 
decrease in the earnings of the company. In this way, the total compensa- 
tion of an employee is, in a sense, tied to the income of the company. 

With minor variations, the salaries and wages paid at present would be 
justified at an average earnings of $600,000 per month. The plan provides for 
an increase of one per cent in wages and salaries for each increase of $60,000 
in the earnings of the company over and above $600,000 average monthly 
earnings. Suitable minimum wages and salaries have been established. 

The company’s net income for any three consecutive months determines 
the pay that employees receive for the next succeeding month. When the 
company’s average monthly net income for the three months is $600,000 the 
employees receive their established or normal rates of pay for the next suc- 
ceeding month. For salaried employees, the established or normal pay is sub- 
stantially 90 per cent of the rates in force February 28, 1931. For hourly 
rated employees the established or normal pay is the employee’s monthly 
earnings determined on the wage plan in effect April 30, 1936. 

The pay of each employee for the month immediately succeeding the 
three-month averaged period is arrived at by adding to the normal or estab- 
lished rate of pay, one per cent for each unit of $60,000 by which the three 
months’ averaged earnings of the company rise above $600,000. 

When the net income is less than this $600,000 average, that portion of 
each salaried employee’s salary over $118.75 per month is subjected to a one 
per cent reduction for each unit of $60,000 that the net income is below the 
$600,000 average. 

Westinghouse believes that some such plan is needed throughout the 
country to uphold purchasing power, promote co-operation in the production 
and distribution of goods, and at the same time provide a flexibility that is 
needed by management to meet rapidly changing conditions. 








